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luncheon-discussions 


P. A. 


F. 
will be held at the 


Hotel Astor, Saturday, April 1 and April 15 


next two 


The 


The probable subjects will be 


The Problems of the Near East 
Should the Treaty-Making Power of the 


Senate Be Curtailed? 


wn 


(1) 


(2) 


| 


Members are urged to save these two dates. 


From An Old Member 


“ _. The work of the Association calls out my 
admiration and gratitude.”—KaTe M. Warp. 


Opinions of Two New Members 


“  .. The development of a decided American 
policy in Foreign affairs, is to my mind one of 
the greatest National needs at the present time. 
Incidentally, an international perspective is my 
particular hobby, therefore, I shall consider it a 
privilege to be connected with the Foreign Policy 
Association. . .”"—Lucy W. GoLpsmiTH. 


“ 


... Such free presentation of views and opin- 
ions [as at the luncheons] cannot help but do 
good; especially if those on opposing sides will 
only appreciate the sincerity of their opponents. 
I enclose my check for membership in the Asso- 
ciation and wish it the greatest success in its 
efforts to alleviate the great tragedy of the 
world—man’s intolerance.’’—JoOsEPHINE B. 
Crane (Mrs. W. Murray Crane). 


More Members—More Pressure 
The F. P. A. is now established in its new 


ofices. The much needed elbow room has be- 
come a reality and with it the keenest realization 
of the possibilities for development of our work 
and influence. With a greatly increased mem- 
bership throughout the country the Association 
can become a vital force in stimulating interest 
in foreign relations in every section of the United 
States. Until such widespread interest is aroused 
there is little prospect that our government will 
develop a definite, constructive foreign policy. 
More members means more pressure at Wash- 
ington. 

Send us names and addresses of the Inter- 
nationally-Minded among your friends in any 
State in the Union. 


Continued from inside page 


only in order that hundreds of millions of men 
and women now under-consuming and under- 
producing in Europe and Asia may again be set 
to work, but also in order that America may 
again enjoy prosperity. 

To this program the F. P. A. has for nearly 
two years devoted its best efforts. Now that the 
Association is installed in larger offices, with 
room for volunteer workers, we hope to devote a 
very largely increased amount of time and atten- 
tion to this phase of our work and develop it 
into a vigorous national movement. The measure 
of our usefulness in this direction in the future 
will be the funds which are available for this 
effort to bring to the American people the con- 
sciousness of their obligations towards the world. 


Half Through 

HE Senate by unanimous vote March 15th 
passed the Lodge joint resolution for the 
release of America’s lien upon Austria’s public 
assets to enable the latter nation to raise a new 
foreign loan for the stabilization of her cur- 
rency and the rehabilitation of her industry. 
This important measure, the prompt passage of 
which this Association has been urging since its 
introduction now comes up for action in the 
House. Only by unanimous consent there, as in 
the Senate, is prompt action possible. Unless this 
action is taken within the next few weeks, its 
greatest effect will have been lost. Each mem- 
ber of the F. P. A. who writes or telegraphs to 
his representative urging an immediate favorable 
decision will do much to clear the way for 

Austria to help herself. 


Treaty Documents 

EMBERS who have been unable to obtain 
Senate Document No. 126, the supply of 
which is now exhausted, will probably be able 
to secure Senate Document No. 125 by writing 
promptly to their Senators. This volume con- 
tains the text of all the treaties, the report of the 

American delegation and > President's | ; 
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We Will Not Go to Genoa 


—— the most lively interest in “European recuperation,” Secretary Hughes on March 8th 
declined categorically to send representatives to Genoa. He argued in his answer to the invitation 
from the Italian government 

(1) That the exclusion from the agenda of “the chief causes of economic disturbances” must tend 
to make this not an economic conference but rather “a conference of a political character, in which the 
government of the United States could not helpfully participate.” 

(2) That it would be futile to confer with Russia until “adequate action” (following the lines 
laid down “in the public declaration of this government on March 25, 1921”) “is taken on the part of 
those chiefly responsible for Russia’s present economic disorder.” 

To protest against excluding from consideration the vital problem of modifying the economic 
terms of the peace treaties is sound doctrine. It is at least probable, however, that complete American 
participation would have resulted in informal, if not official, discussion of these subjects at Genoa. 
The Four-Power Treaty was not on the agenda of the Washington Conference. Neither was the ques- 
tion of Shantung, which indeed the Japanese, in their note of acceptance, categorically refused to dis- 
cuss. 

Only the exigencies of our domestic political situation can justify the administration’s insistence 
on a distinction which does not exist between what is “economic” and what is “political” in character. 
Political and economic factors are inextricably confused in the European situation. To say that we 
cannot confer at Genoa because that meeting will have “a political character” is to ignore the funda- 
mental realities of present-day international relationships. 

Consistency is the only merit which can reasonably be claimed for the administration’s insistence 
that Russia must meet this government’s terms in toto, before even non-controversial questions of indus- 
try and trade may be discussed. The Allies are all moving much more rapidly than is officially admitted 
towards fuller intercourse with Russia. America is almost alone in her policy of aloofness. 

The Soviet government’s de facto control of the Russian situation is repeatedly confirmed from the 
most diverse and independent sources. Is it not high time that the administration should recognize 
this fact and its logical implications? We cannot hope for the economic rehabilitation of Europe or 
the return of normal economic conditions here until Russia has been brought back into the family of 
nations. 

Mr. Hughes did not give perhaps the most important reason for not participating in the Genoa 
discussions. Until the Senate finally disposes of the treaties now pending before it, the administration 
is unlikely to assume any new and important international commitment. This probability emphasizes 
the urgency of prompt action by the Senate. 


Conference with Representative of the British League of Nations Union 
MNO DAVID DAVIES, M. P., former Parliamentary Secretary of Lloyd George and Chairman 


of the Overseas Committee of the British League of Nations Union, who was in this country from 
February 27 to March 11, conferred with a large number of prominent American citizens through a 
series of private and informal luncheon and dinner conferences arranged by the F. P. A. 

Major Davies’ mission was to study the state of public opinion here in reference to American 
participation in either the League of Nations or some similar international co-operative machinery. 
While we are not authorized to speak for Major Davies, it is our belief that the outline submitted in 
the following paragraphs substantially covers the impressions which he gathered in this country. 

Everywhere there was almost unanimous feeling that America should play a much larger part in 
international affairs than at present and that as soon as possible this country ought to be an integral 
part of the League or an Association of Nations. But the most diverse judgments were expressed as to 
the best means of expediting such a development. Very few believed that at present anything really 
effective could be done by direct agitation on behalf of America’s entrance into the League of Nations. 
Men prominent in the Wilson administration and pronouncedly pro-League in their views were con- 
vinced that no nation-wide movement similar to the British League of Nations Union (which has a 
membership of about 160,000) could be launched at this time with any prospect of success. It was 
their opinion that if such an organization were to urge America’s entrance into the League of Nations, 
it would of necessity be stigmatized as Democratic opposition. If, on the other hand, it were to advo- 
cate America’s entrance into an Association of Nations, it would be characterized as Republican. 

Men closely associated with the present administration were frank in their judgment that there 
was no possibility that President Harding would take the country into the League. They felt that the 
League did not measure up to expectations, and that America’s participation must be in some other 
form of international machinery, possibly first in the Permanent Court of International Justice. 

On only one program did pro-League Democrats, pro-Association Republicans and independents 
seem to find any substantial measure of agreement—a national program of education on the funda- 
mental unity of American interests with those of the rest of the world and the imperative need for 
fuller American co-operation in the political stabilization and economic rehabilitation of Europe, not 


Continued on next page 


